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classed not far from Lord Monboddo. He accepted
Darwin's natural selection as applicable to certain
cases of transformism, but not as a general cause :
that he should have accepted it to that extent is remark-
able, seeing that he was 76 years old when the Origin
of Species was published.

As to Mr. Dewar's assertion that present-day palaeon-
tologists accept Evolution as a dogma, that may be
true of a few, but the majority are well aware of the diffi-
culties marshalled by Mr. Dewar, though they find them
overbalanced by the general weight of evidence. Anyone
familiar with the cautious and critical wisdom of the
late Dr. W. D. Matthew will find it hard to believe that
his acceptance of the Evolution Theory can be due to
his having been taught it from boyhood as a dogma.

An analogy may be found in the history of Chemis-
try. The chemical elements were at one time regarded
as forms of matter as utterly independent of one another
as were species in the Linnsean conception, and-*
arbitrarily endowed with distinctive properties. Men-
delejeff and Lothar Meyer showed that these properties
were not distributed capriciously, but on a definite plan
expressed by the series of atomic weights (Periodic
Law). Front (the Lamarck or Darwin of Chemistry)
put forward the theory that all matter was of one kind,
the elements having different amounts of it packed into
their atoms. This seemed to imply that all atomic weights
ought to be whole numbers (hydrogen being the unit),
instead of only approximating to whole numbers. Stas
undertook a fresh determination of atomic weights with
extreme accuracy, but those who expected whole num-
bers to result were disappointed, much as Darwinians
were disappointed in any hopes they may have had of
fitting all fossils into a few simple genealogical trees